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Thought For The New Year 
“Finish every day and be done with 
it. You have done what you could; some 
blunders and absurdities crept in; for- 
get them as soon as you can. Tomorrow 
is a new day; you shall begin it well and 
serenely, and with too high a spirit to 
be encumbered with your 
old nonsense.” — RALPH 
WALDO EMERSON. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 




































































There’s no longer any point 
in edging around the fact that 
our women aren’t volunteer- 
ing for service in the armed 
-v.cts. Nerulling campaigns 
are dismal failures. Higher- 
ups are pretty discouraged. 

For some reason—probably 
a variety of reasons—appeals 
thus far have left women cold. 
They don’t sense the urgency 
of the situation. With the 
early calls for officer training 
courses, some hardy adven- 
turers—and many sincere 
patriots—hastened to join up. 
But now when it comes to 
serving in the ranks—where, 
of necessity, a majority of 
women must serve—no one 
wants to play. 

A group is meeting in 
Washington this wk to car- 
penter a new set of enlistment 
slogans. But it will take some- 
thing more than slogans. It 
will take a major social rev- 
olution. 

Bluntly, women in military 
service have not been accord- 
ed the _ respect, much less 
adulation, that is showered 
on their bro’s. No one has 
said this, but it is true: in 
the public mind, feminine 
military service comes peril- 
ously close to being declasse. 
When little Juani:a, daugh- 
ter of a “good” family, en- 
lists in the WAC, reaction is 
likely to be, “Heavens! Why 
did she want to do that!” 

We suggest the wordsmiths 
quit trying to make enlist- 
ment so blamed alluring. It’s 
a time for tough thinking. 
Say it frankly: “Here’s a 
hard, tough, ornery job of 
work to be done. You won’t 
like it. But it’s your job. If 
you want Somebody to come 
back safe, sound—and soon 
it’s up to you to pitch in!” 
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1944—It will be a yr of paradoxes. Will see climax of war, 
; Rising prosperity for scme groups, 
4 whiie others will find it increasingly difficult to meet h‘gh- 
fi er living costs. Some working overtime; others, perhaps in 
allied crafts, out of employment and unable readily to find 
work. A yr marked by labor bickering and dissension. Work- 
ers fighting desperately to hcld high wage levels in transi- 
tion period. Organized groups probably will succeed rather 
well. High wages, correspondingly high commodity prices, 


beginnings of peace. 


5 are here to stay. 


RAIL STRIKE: It’s dynamite and may explode. Men have 
persecution complex; intend a finish fight. 


prophesies... 





A man rather well placed in pro- 
duction picture made the statement 
this wk that we now have the ca- 
pacity in U S to turn out in three 
days a vol of ammunition equal to 
the entire quantity expended in our 
Tunisian campaign. 


Whether that be true or not, it 
undoubtedly is a fact that we have 
built up a reserve production ca- 
pactiy in certain fields far beyond 
reasonable expectancy of need. As 
Henry Kaiser put it to a United 
Press man one day last wk: “So 
great is this country’s productive 
capacity that the peak of our war 
production is past before we have 
hardly begun to fight.” 


Already we are accumulating 
stockpiles of aluminum, copper, 
brass, zinc and some types of steel. 
beyond immediate war _ re juire- 
ments. WPB is being pressured to 
release some of these metals for 
production of needed consumer 
wares; probably will accede within 
reasonable limits. S‘gnificantly. 
Gen'l Motors is reported placing 
orders for machine tools for civilian 
car production and hoping for del’y 
early in ’44. (This does not signify 
early production of cars; they sim- 
ply want to be ready when signal 
comes.) 


AIR WAR: The cld yr, it now ap- 
pears, is to make its exit literally in 
a blaze of flaming fury. The much- 
discussed all-out air effort is be- 
ginning really to hit its stride. In 


a single day this wk (12-21) some 
4,000 Allied planes struck the enemy 
in various parts of the world. In 
Europe alone, on that day, our 
bomber craft dropped 4,000 tons of 
destruction. 


RUSSIA: Many do not realize full 
portent of northern drive. Present 
effort is preliminary to an offensive 
that will reach all the way to Len- 
ingrad area. (We incline to forget 
Leningrad is still under Nazi siege, 
completely surrounded except for 
one narrow supply corridor opened 
some mo’s ago.) It is not, we think, 
too much to anticipate the early 
beginning of a gen’l German retreat 
from all n-w Russia. One by-result 
of this winter offensive will be to 
further isolate Finland, possibly 
drive her out of war by spring. 


SPAIN: Franco is reorganizing 
gov't, making great gesture of in- 
troducing more “democrati:” regime. 
We may be sure this is only because 
he senses insecurity of his position. 
Close observers report monarchy 
will soon ret’n, stripping Franco of 
all dictatorial powers and placing 
him (perhaps) at head of army. 


BOLIVIA: This wk’s coup which 
Swept Finance Minister Victor Paz 
Esiensoro into the presidency, might 
prove rather significant. (Bolivia, 
you know, is our principal source of 
tin.) New gov’t is nationalist, leftist, 
and professes to be pro-Allied. Let 
us hope so. 
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Qube 


“He Who Never Quotes, 


is Never Quoted”—Charles 


Haddon Spurgeon 








“All right, so I stole from Tolstoy. 
At least no cne can accuse me of 
petty larceny!”—QUENTIN REYNOLDs, 
in a unique review of his own forth- 
coming book, The Curtain Rises. 


Ty ” 


“If you place the veteran under 
control of one specific agency and 
make him feel that he is not just 
like everyone else, you create a 
condition that is the first step to- 
ward regimentation.”—Sen ELsert 
D Tuomas, of Utah, attacking a 
phase of the Veterans’ Educational 
Aid bill, which would distinguish 
the ex-soldier from other students. 


é ” 


“There is reason to suppose that 
hy the end of the war the ‘walkie- 
talkie’ will be so compact and light 
that a policeman or fireman can 
carry one without discomfort.”— 
IRVIN SHULSINGER, sec’y Internation- 
al Municipal Signal ass’n, forecast- 
ing wide use of this war develop- 
ment in civilian pursuits. 


if] ” 


“If I'd known it was going to turn 
out to be so comfortable, I wouldn't 
have let them have it.”—Mrs Har- 
OLD WALKER, owner of the remodeled 
house in Georgetown soon to be 
occupied by Harry Hopkins. (They 
are saying in Washington that Mrs 
W ought to receive a “taxpayer’s 
medal” for getting Hopkins out of 
White House.) 


o ” 


“EF am a firm believer that politics 
should end at the water’s edge.”— 
ALF M Lanpon, '36 Republican nom- 
inee, discussing American foreign 
policy. 





“My main desire is to go to Beth- 
lehem.” — Gen DwicHt D EIsEN- 
HOWER, arriving in Jerusalem from 
Teheran conference. 


“ee ” 


“It cannot be said that the Jap- 
anese Navy has the war situation 


under complete control.” — Toxio 
RapDIo. 

“ ” 
“Washington is a place where 


sound travels faster than light.”— 
ERIC JOHNSTON, pres, U S Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“ ” 

“Unless the girl you want to 
marry is as good-locking as this, 
don’t see me.”—Father Wm R (“Big 
Joe”) O'NEILL, at a S Pacific port. 
(The chaplain wrote this message 
directly beneath pin-up picture of 
a beautiful movie actress, in effort 
to discourage hasty marriages. They 
say it worked well.) 

oe %”” 

“Ceilings for the other fellow, but 
not for me; price fixatieon for the 
other fellow, but not for me; un- 
controlled inflation on what I 
have to sell, but controlled prices 
on what I am called upon to buy— 
that just will not work.”—Rep Sam 
RaYBuRN, Of Texas, Speaker of the 
House. 


“A monarchy is often more demo- 
cratic than a republic.”—CarkoL, 
former King of Rumania. 

6 ” 


“In my opinion our fighting men 
(have made possible) a total vic- 
tory ...in Europe during 1914."— 
Capt Epw V RICKENBACKER, in his 
annual Christmas message to 
friends. (This is ist time Capt 
RICKENBACKER, an avowed realist, 
has made specifiic reference to 
war’s termination.) 





“Sorry I Spoke” 

“I forsee in ’43 victory for the 
United Nations. Complete, abso- 
lute defeat for the Axis powers.” 
—Adm Wm HAtseEy, commanding 
S Pacific fleet, in a New Year's 
broadcast, yr ago. 











“Perhaps in the future it would 
be better if the slight flavor of a 
family picnic were absent from 
these meetings.”—FRANK R KENT, 
columnist, referring to social as- 
pects to President’s recent confer- 
ences with world leaders. 

“ ” 


“The ‘Internationale’ does not re- 
flect ... changes .. . in our coun- 
try as a result of the victory of the 
Soviet regime and does not express 
the socialist essence of the Soviet 
regime.”—RapDIo Moscow, announc- 
ing a new Soviet nat’l anthem, to 
be adopted Mar 15. 


“ ” 


“There’s a woman behind every 
tree!”—Catch-phrase of servicemen 
ret’g from Attu. The catch: there 
isn’t a tree within hundreds of mi. 
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Road to Rome 
ERNIE PYLE 

At the Front Line in Italy—This 
country is shockingly beautiful, and 
just as shockingly hard to capture 
{rom the enemy. The hills rise to 
high ridges of almost solid rock. 
You can’t go around them; the 
Germans look down upon you and 
would let you have it. 

£o you have to go up and over. 
A mere platoon of Germans, well 
dug-in on a high hill, can hold 
out for a long time. 

Having come from home so re- 
cently, I know you folks are disa- 
pointed and puzzled by slow pro- 
gress in Italy. You are impatient 
for us to get to Rome. 

Well, I can tell you this—our 
troops are just as impatient for 
Rome as you. But they all say such 
things as this: “It never was this 
bad in Tunisia.” “We ran into a 
new brand of Krauts over here.” 
“If it would only stop raining!” 

Our troops are living in a way 
almost inconceivable to you. Val- 
leys are knee-deep in mud. Thou- 
sands of men have not been dry for 
wks. Other thousands lie at night 
in high mtns, with temperature be- 
low freezing and thin snow sifting 
over them. 

But no matter how cold the mtns, 
or how wet the snow, or how sticky 
the mud, it’s just as miserable for 
the Germans! 

Our men will get to Rome all 
right. No question about that. But 
the way is cruel. Right this minute, 
some of our men are fighting the 
enemy hand-to-hand up there in 
fog and clouds so dense they can 
barely see each other. 

No one who has seen this mud, 
these dark skies, these forbidding 
ridges and ghost-like clouds that 
unveil and quickly hide your kill- 
er, should be impatient with pro- 
gress along the road to Rome.— 
Abridged from Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 





Meditation at Midnight 


And I said to the man who 
stood at the Gate of the Year: 

“Give me a light that I may 
tread safely into the unknown!” 

And he replied: 

“Go out into the darkness and 
put thine hand into the Hand of 
God. 

That shall be to thee better 
than any light and safer than a 
known way.”"—M L _ HASKINs, 
Democracy-in-Action. 











AUTHORITY 

One of our staff men was induced 
by his wife to attend a dinner at a 
church near a naval establishment. 
The dinner was served cafeteria- 
style. Just ahead of our man was 
@ navy captain, followed by an ordi- 
nary seaman. The captain was a bit 
slow choosing his food. A matron 
behind the counter motioned the 
seaman to go around. 

“This man is not permitted by 
regulations to pass his superior of- 
ficer,” said the captain sternly. 

“Young man, you'll do as you're 
told,” said the matron, arms akim- 
boo. “Get along!” 

The seaman hesitated briefly be- 
tween the Voices of Authority, then 
plunged ahead of the gold braid. 

“Let that be a lesson,” said the 
matron to the captain.—Nation’s 
Business. 


CONFIDENCE—Youth 

A few yrs ago, when a youngster 
could still elect his career without 
reference to the draft board, we 
asked a likely lad to express his in- 
tentions. 

“I am going to study medicine” he 
said, “and become a great surgeon.” 

“But” we objected, “isn’t the med- 
ical field pretty crowded?” 

“Yes,” he agreed refiectively, “I 
suppose that’s true. But, neverthe- 
less, I shall study medicine, and 
those who are already in the pro- 
fession will just have to take their 
chances!” 


DEMOCRACY—and God 

The moment our democracy 
ceases to respect God it will cease 
to respect your value as an individ- 
ual. The moment it ceases to re- 
spect your value as an individual, it 
ceases to be a democracy.—Tuos J 
Curran, quoted in Forbes. 


FOOD—Preparation 

“Have you lived a_ good life?” 
asked St Peter of a timid female 
knocking at the heavenly gate. 

“IT excelled in only one thing,” 
said the woman dolefully. “I was a 
good cook.” 

“Come right in.” invited St Peter. 
throwing wide the gate. “Good 
cooks have saved more men from 
damnation than a doz missionar- 
ies!"—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


GOSSIP 


A friend of mine who has a sum- 
mer home in New England told me 
this story: 

On the wall of the gen’l store 
there is a large blackboard, con- 
spicuously worded, “Gossip Board”. 
My friend was interested to note 
that no items ever appeared on 
it; the board remained completely 
blank. Finally, curiosity was too 
much for him. He asked the store- 
keeper about the unusual display. 
“I've been in town for mo’s” he 
said, “and so far I’ve never seen 
anything written on that board.” 

“No;” said the merchant. “And 
I reckon you ain't likely too, neith- 
er. You see, that’s how we do away 
with idle  rumor’s, hereabouts. 
Folks has been pretty careful since 
I put it up. A body must be ready 
to prove what he tells. Otherwise 
the item, and the name o’ the gos- 
siper, is put up on the board.”- 
Jos Fort Newton, in his syndicated 
feature, Everyday Religion. 


INTEGRITY 


A young man was offered an op- 
portunity to make some big, quick 
money. The scheme was legal, but 
hardly ethical. He told his mother 
of the glittering opportunity. 

“Tom,” she said, “you know, when 
I come to wake you in the morning. 
I shake you hard and you don't 
stir?” 

“Yes.” 


“Then I shake you even hardey, 
and you give a little moan? Fin- 
ally, I shake you as hard as I can, 
and you open one sleepy eye?” 

“Yes,” said the young man, “I 
guess that’s about the way it is.” 

“Well—I’'d hate to come in morn- 
ing after morning, and find you 
awake.” 


The young man decided that 
sound sleep was better than easy 
money.—WmM 9FEaTHER, Opportunity. 
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When Will the War End? 
Recently, the Chicago Daily News asked its correspondents thruout 
the world to set down their personal opinions as to when the war will 
end. Here is the collective comment, for what it may be worth: 


PauL GHALI (Berne, Switzerland 
land) —Should one throw all discre- 
tion to the winds, he might give the 
autumn of °44 as the likeliest time— 
at least in so far as Hitler’s war is 
concerned. Allied forces shculd by 
that time be thrusting well into 
German territory from all direc- 
tions. 


HELEN KIRKPATRICK (London) —If 
the Russian offensive maintains its 
present momentum and allied 
forces in the Medeterranean drive 
Germans into a corner of northern 
Italy, foundation for defeat will 
have been laid. . . My guess is that 
the war will end some time during 
the summer of °44. 


B J McQuvuap ‘Honolulu)—If we 
insist, as we should, on the utter 
destruction of Japan as a military 
and naval power, the war will las: 
until we put armies of occupation 
in Tokio. Unless Russia joins with 


‘ bases and manpower, it will take us 


3 to 6 yrs longer. Even if Russia 
comes in, Japan can, and probably 
will, by a characteristic suicidal 
last-ditch stand, hold us off for 2 
yrs more. But the greatest prize 
exacted of us will be peanuts com- 
pared to the alternative—a business 
peace or thinly-disguised deal forced 
by home-front disunity. 


Davin M NIcHOLS (Moscow—Tne 
war cannot end until the German 
army is smashed. In a full yr of 
bitterest fighting, Soviet Unioa has 
regained *; of its occupied territory; 
faces the cruel task of regaining the 
most difficult third. . . I should 
guess that the war in Europe might 
end, at the earliest, late in °44. 

RICHARD Mowrer (Cairo) — The 
war in Europe will end in the early 
part of next summer, I believe. The 
2nd front ought to burst out soon 
as spring weather permits. I think 
there will be a simultaneous Rus- 
sian spring offensive on Berlin. 
Likely Germans will capitulate soon 
as it is evident these offensives can’t 
be stopped. 

A T STEELE (New Delhi, Iadia) — 
Germany is weakening, but I don’t 
think the Russian offensive, our ef- 
fort in Italy and the air bombard- 
ment of German cities will alone be 
sufficient. It will take a massive in- 


vasion of western Europe. A major 
invasion is not likely before the 
end of winter. However, once 


started, it will be in such overwhelm- 
ing force that it should move very 
fast. The collapse of Hitler should 
come in the summer or fall of’ 44. . 
With luck, the allies should be able 
to force Japan into surrender some 
time in °46. 








LABOR.--Scarcity 

Minneapolis Knitting Co is tap- 
ping an unusual source of woman- 
power; adv for expectant mothers 
who are “worrying about critical 
shortage of baby garments.” Women 
are given work they can do while 
seated. When they leave, Co “show- 
ers’ them with layette——Forbes’. 


LEADERSHIP 

A leader is anyone who has two 
characteristics: first, he is going 
somewhere; second, he is able to 
persuade other people to go with 
him.—_W H Cowl.ey, pres, Hamil- 
ton college. 


LONELINESS—Ultimate 
An American soldier, reporting 
on Port Darwin, put it this way: 
“When you've been there a few 
wks, you find yourself talking to 


yourself. After that you find your- 
self talking to the lizards. After 
another couple of wks you find the 
lizards talking to you. Then you 
find yourself listening.”"—Manches- 
ter (Eng.) Guardian 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


In parts of France Nazis have 
imposed a fine of 10 francs for 
using the French language. An 
Alsatian girl one day entered a 
shop and said, in French, “Good 
morning, everybody.” 

A Gestapo agent reminded her 
that the use of French was pro- 
hibited and asked her to hand over 
10 francs. The girl laid down 20 
francs without so much as looking 
at the agent, remarking, “Now I 
can say ‘Goodbye, everybody’ also 
in French.”"—Geo Sepa, “Laugh- 
ter From Prison Europe”, Facts, 
12-'43. 
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The Railroad Wage Problem—D B 
ROBERTSON, pres, Bro’hood of Loco- 
Motive Firemen & Engineers’ Mag, 
12-"43. 

Ry operating employes have rec’d 
no increase in pay since Dec ‘41, 
and that am’t’d to about 10%. For 
the rise of living costs bet’n Jan 1, 
*41 and May 15, °42, the Little Steel 
formula permits a wage increase 
of 15%, altho living costs have risen 
almost 24% and the cost of food— 
outstanding item—has risen 42%. 

Gross operation revenues of the 
roads for °42 were approx $7% 
billion, with a net to stockholders 
of over $1 billion. For ’43, the est is 
$9 billion, and despite increased 
taxes, stockholders should again 
reap $1 billion, plus. 

This vol of business has never 
been equalled. But gov’t that ex- 
pects to extract $2% billion in taxes 
from the industry, asks employes to 
accept an increase of 4c pr hr. 

Never in history have our men 
paid so dearly for right to earn a 
living and contribute to war effort. 
We have neither 48-hr-wk with 
overtime after 40 hrs, nor paid va- 
cations. Most yard men work 7 days 
a wk, with no overtime unless the 
8 hr day on a particular day is ex- 
ceeded. Men in road service are 
working day and night, with only 
enough rest to enable them to re- 
sume service with safety. 

On Jan 25, 43 we asked for an 
increase of 30% in basic pay. The 
4c pr hr recommended by emerg- 
ency board would meet only about 
half the away-from-home expense 
incurred by men in road service 

Railroads today exceed anything 
ever known in efficiency of opera- 
tion. And it is our members who 
are responsible. Apparently, their 
contribution to the war effort goes 
for naught. The dole of 4c pr hr 
means decreased efficiency, lower 
morale, a spirit of resentment to- 
ward gov’t that should not exist in 
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‘peace time, much less in war. 
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OPA in Washington has just is- 
sued an imperative bulletin to its 
gasoline rationing chiefs in 22 mid- 
western states. The bulletin says, 
bluntly, that gasoline consumption 
in this area is 15% above allotment. 
Since ration coupons were issued on 
the basis of allotments, the obvious 
answer is—black mkt operations. 
These black mkt operations are 
made possible in several ways: 
racketeering in ration coupons, ex- 
cessive claims for shrinkage and 
evaporation, and the presence ot! 
an undetermined volume of counter- 
feit coupons. 

Public is partially responsible for 
presence of the black mkts. Motor- 
ists will not adhere to regulation 
that license number be written on 
face of each coupon. Dealers are 
timid about enforcing the order— 
and those engaged in sharp prac- 
tices do not want it enforced. Re- 
sult is that it has been absurdly 
easy to traffic in coupons. 

But—here’s the rub: OPA now 
says that unless there’s prompt re- 
duction in consumption, they'll cut 
gasoline coupon values for every- 
one. Thus those now conforming 
will suffer for sins of chiselers. 

The ugly truth is that we are 
perilously near a breakdown of 
private transportation. Tire outlook 
is frankly bad. Gasoline output 
only a shade better. Old cars are 
being forced out of service at alarm- 
ing rate. Conservative estimate is 
that we'll end yr with a million 
fewer cars than we had Jan. 1. 
And in °44 retirement rate will be 
even greater. We must conserve the 
miles we have stored in our private 
carriers, or chaos will result in a 
matter of a very few mo’s. Drive 
cautiously, sparingly—or one of 
these days you may not be driving 
at all! 

Monogram has applied for protec- 
tion of the movie title Meria House 
—Cairo hotel where world diplomats 
huddled. 





Casualty List 

Brown, Pvt Walter A (It was 
his mother who remarked in a 
beauty parlor, “He’s a paratroop- 
er—stationed in England just 
opposite Calais.”) 

Ellis, Pfc. Ralph O (His proud 
father told a friend, “Ralph runs 
a landing barge. He’s in Bristol 
now.”) 

Myers, Cpl Sid L (It was his 
girl who bragged, “He says he’ll 
be very busy soon—and not in 
London!”) 

Doherty, Capt, John N (It was 
his wife who remarked, “John’s 
with the Rangers practicing near 
Dover.”) 

And it was the German Espi- 
onage which said—‘“Paratroopers 

. barges ... Rangers... 
looks like a Commando raid ... 
near Calais.” It was. And the 
casualty list . . . was very long. 
—Jack FINNEY, American Legion 
Mag. 











ORIGINS 


Amongst Allied airmen a certain 
type of aerial expedition is known 
as a “rhubarb”. The rhubarb got 
its name when RAF fighter pilots 
made “target of opportunity” sweeps 
over France in the early days of the 
war. Stressing the surprise ele- 
ment, they flew so low that some- 
one said they clipped the tops off 
the rhubarb patches.—KeEnnetH L 
Drxon, AP correspondent in Italy. 


PATIENCE 


There has been too much pa- 
tience, anyway; it was, at best, the 
dowdiest of the virtues——Dorotny 
ParKER, Sat Rev of Lit. 


PEACE-—and War 


I wonder whether we shall ever 
get rid of war until men feel the 
horror of such a peace as we in 
America chose to enjoy following 
the last war—yes, until they feel 
that horror as they now feel the 
horror of war.—JUSTIN WroE NIxon. 
in Religion in Life. 


PESSIMISM 


A farmer was among those 
watching from the shore of the 
Hudson, as Rob’t Fulton’s Clermont 
got up steam for its Ist up-river 
run. 
“They'll never start her” the 
farmer predicted gloomily. 


Then, as the boat moved off and 
gathered speed, he gave out another 
dire prophecy: 

“They'll never stop her!” 

—GeEo S May, “Whither Business 
Engineering?”, Future, (‘organ Jr 
Ch of Com) 10-’43. 


RELIGION—Variety 


There are 200 brands of religion. . 
But that isn’t too many when you 
remember that there are about 78,- 
962,354 brands of cussedness.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 





“The people should 
eS be satisfied with the 
lowest standard of liv- 
ing. The craving for a 
life of ease must be 
abandoned.” — TAKENOSUKE Krya- 
MOTO, vice-director, Japanese Nat'l 
Planning Board. 
“ ” 
production are so great £4) 
that it is only a ques- 
tion of time until we can bring the 
blessing of freedom from want to 


everyone.”—HEenry A WALLACE, v-p 
of U S. 


REALISM 


In an argument, that term real- 
ism is as handy as a bottle-opener 
at a clambake. When your oppo- 
nent brings up a pt you can’t 
answer, you merely look patient and 
say, “Let's be realistic.” This gives 
an impression that he has both ft 
anchored in cirrus cumulus.—“Fa- 
tigue Cracks”, Iron Age. 


RUMOR 


A homely illustration has helped 
me when a man talks of uncertain- 
ties and rumors he has heard. I 
ask him if he has ever awakened 
in the dead of night to hear a 
neighbor’s dog barking. Soon his 
own dog starts to bark, and several 
others join in the chorus. A lot of 
dogs barking, yet only one knows 
what he is barking about—and the 
chances are he’s aroused by a false 
alarm!—ArtTHuR L Peck, Nat’l Mes- 
senger, h m Nat'l Life Ins Co. 


“In the world of mod- 
ern technology, the pos- 
sibilities of abundant 
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What Will Happen In 1944? 


If 44 does not see the actual con- 
clusion of European hos.ilities (we 
incline to believe that it will) it 
seems safe to say that it will prove 
the climaiic yr of the war. We are 
bldg up now a weight of materiel 
and manpower that must  siun, 
stagger and s.ifle the enemy. 


Taken in total calculation, war 
production probably reached its 
zenich in the final quarter of this 
yr. It should gradually taper off 
until approx the conclusion of Hit- 
ler war, immediately after which 
there should be some quite dras.ic 
readjustments as we set our sights 
for new objectives. 


In some lines, production may be 
expected to increase for mo’s to 
come. In other lines, we are al- 
ready cutting down. This re-shap- 
ing of the industrial picture is cer- 
tain to result in some localized un- 
employment. It may be severe, with 
some workers out of jobs for con- 
siderable periods. 


In gen’l, the manpower shortage 
will continue thruout the coming yr. 
Recent changes in the drait set-up 
will defer some fathers temporar- 
ily, but net effect will not be pro- 
nounced. Look for public pressure 
to flush a fair number of single and 
childless young men from sheltered 
positions in gov’t service and in- 
dustry. As deferments expire it 
will become increasingly difficult to 
get them renewed. We do not ex- 
pect any marked increase in over- 
all size of armed forces. However, 
as we get more men overseas and 
into the real fighting, casualties 
will greatly increase. The reserve 
pool of coming-18-yr-olds is inade- 
quate for large-scale replacements. 
Shortage must be made up by 
drafting fathers, and by further 
combing the deferred classifications. 


INVASION: We have never be- 
lieved war can be brought to a de- 
cisive conclusion without landing 
substantial forces at several pts on 
the continent. While we do not 
now anticipate a Channel invasion 
before spring, we do look forward to 
some startling and effective action 
in a matter of wks. This may be in 
the form of an attack somewhere 
in the Balkans, coinciding with a 
powerful Russian drive. 


RUSSIA: As we write, the Rus- 
sian drive in the north, which we 
have been discussing since autumn. 
appears to be getting under way. 
It will be terrific. A few wks hence, 
Russians should be fighting on for- 
eign soil, driving the enemy relent- 
lessly back. In the south, the drive 
to eject Germans and satellites 
from the Crimea and lower Ukraine 
will continue. Here the enemy 
should be able to make more effec- 
tive resistance. Progress may be 
slow, costly. At times, if Hitler 
elects to reinforce strongly, Red 
Army probably will lose ground. 


GERMANY: Nazi defense in Italy 
is a strong indication that we can 
expect no easy conquest anywhere 
in Europe. They are still fighting. 
Make no mistake about that! Thus 
far Germany has refrained from (or 
been unable to effect) acts of pow- 
erful retributive force. We con- 
tinue to expect some _ sensational 
move, conceived in desperation. The 
hour perhaps may not strike for 
some time yet. But if such blows 
fail to come, it will be an admis- 
sion of enemy weakness—and we 
do not believe Nazis are that weak. 


PACIFIC: Lord Mountbatten’s 
Burma campaign is past due. But 
we hope there’s yet time for effec- 
tive action. It will be a combined 
operation, utilizing air, naval and 
land forces. Look for a special effort 
to occupy some S China ports. They 
are desperately needed to bring in 
supplies. Burma Road, when re- 
gained, can transport only a frac- 
tion of material req’d for any kind 
of offensive campaign. 

We do not share the optimism of 
many with respect to our war 
against Japan. Some progress has 
been made within the yr. But it is 
a slow, difficult campaign and our 
people, as a whole, have little con- 
ception of the problems involved. 
We forecast that a yr hence we 
shall be saying pretty much the 
same thing. 


DOMESTIC ISSUES: This is an 
Election Year. Do not forget it. 
And you may be sure that Washing- 
ton will not! 

At this pt it appears likely that 
Mr. Roosevelt will be the Demo- 
eratic candidate for a 4th term 


with Byrnes as a probable running 
mate. As we have been saying at 
intervals for a yr or more, the 
Party’s salvation rests upon the 
President’s candidacy. No other 
Democrat now in sight, or likely to 
appear on the horizon, can win. In 
any case, we forecast no_ serious 
split in Democratic ranks. A few 
dissidents will walk out, but will not 
affect net result. 

Republicans probably will nomi- 
nate either Dewey or Willkie. 
Dewey, if we may judge by opinion 
polls, would make the more popular 
candidate. He may accept draft if 
conditions look favorable at Con- 
vention time. 

Can a Republican—any Republi- 
can—win against Mr. Roosevelt? 
Simply can’t forecast this far ahead. 
We think a strong candidate would 
have better chance than 4 yrs ago. 
But as of today, it would be close— 
very close. Factors appearing to 
favor Republicans: (1) probable 
light soldier vote; (2) women have 
unreasoning prejudice against 
many Administration domestic pol- 
icies; (3) natural human desire for 
“a change”. The one factor favor- 
ing Democrats (and don’t discount 
it!) is gen’l satisfaction with Presi- 
dent’s foreign policies, and belief 
that he is, on the whole, running 
war rather well. 


Rationing: We see no early indi- 
cation of broad extension of ration- 
ing program. Further reduction of 
gasoline allotment in mid-west is 
definite possibility (see Transporta- 
tion). Products that are now scarce: 
soap, cleaning compounds, tobacco, 
whisky, will continue difficult to 
obtain. If we have a poor crop yr 
(and drought is overdue) fresh veg- 
etables and fruits will be scarce, 
high; ration pts proportionately up. 
With fewer heifers maturing, dairy 
products will be scarce, may be 
further restricted. 


Transportation: We see trans- 
portation emerging as one of most 
serious problems for °44. Before 
yr is out we shall pe hard pressed 
for private vehicles to transport es- 
sential workers. Used cars and com- 
mercial vehicles will be rationed 
this yr. May be necessary to at- 
tempt rationing of public transpor- 
tation, but no one knows quite how. 
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Legend of Faith 


CarRL SANDBURG 





This is one of those brief biis 
that Mr Sandburg calls “pieces for 
the papers.” It was wri‘ten for the 


Chicago Tribune Syndicate at the 
Holiday seascn last yr, and is in- 
cluded in the new Sandburg collec- 
tion of miscellany, Home — Front 
Memo (Harcourt, Brace). Mr. Sand- 
burg, who will be 66 on Jan 6, now 
lives at Harbert, Mich. 





The roof gone, the walls gone, the 
City Temple of London, England, 
stands black; burned, broken. 

The land under it is still there 
though the bldg is hardly worth 
putting together again. 

Once a place of worship, ‘song 
and ritual, now it is a wreck and 
shambles, due to dive bombers. 

Dr. Weatherhead, the Rev Dr 
Leslie Weatherhead, used to preach 
there and has faith that he will 
again stand in the pulpit and read 
from a Bible of how charity Waunt- 
eth not itself and is not puffed up. 

Dr. Weatherhead tells a story, a 
timeworn legend, a guaranteed an- 
tique of a fable: 

When Jesus had finished His 
work on earth He met near the 
Gate of Heaven the Angel Gabriel. 

And Gabriel was troubled, more 
than anxious, asking Jesus if He 
had made plans to be sure His work 
would be carried on far away down 
there on earth. 

Jesus answered: “I have given 
the message to Peter and John, to 
Mary and Martha. They will tell 
others and so the message will 
spread.” 

And Gabriel doubted. “Suppose 
the fishermen forget and go out, 
like always, to throw their nets for 
fish? Or the women, what if they 
take up their housework of sewing, 
mending, washing, straightening 
the rooms—or suppose they tell the 
friends and the friends forget to 
pass along the message? What 
other plans are there, O Lord and 
Master? Hast thou made none?” 

And Jesus stood quiet with a 
lighted face: “I have no other plans. 
T am counting on them.” 


(Good Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


A veteran church deacon an- 
nounced to an associate the other 
day that he had developed a de- 
vice that was bound to make him 
rich. “Every church” he said confi- 
dently “is sure to want this pat- 
ented collection-plate of mine.’ 

“What’s the special feature?” 


“Well, you see, it works like this: 
Coins fall thru slots of different 
sizes. Dollars, half-dollars and 
quarters fall on velvet; dimes, 
nickels and pennies drop on a Chi- 
nese bell!”—Capper’s Wkly. 











I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Dr Herman N BUNDESEN 
(Widely known authority on 
Public Health) 

Little Percival was always 
carefully guarded against germs. 
The telephone was sprayed, the 
drinking utensils sterilized, and 
public conveyances and places 

forbidden to him. 

“Father,” he said one night, 
in a tone of desperation, “do 
you know what I am going to 
do when I grow up?” 

“What?” asked his 
preparing for-the worst. 


parent, 


“T—I’m going to eat a germ!” 








A soldier we know lost his heart 
at the Stage Door Canteen a few 
nights ago. He knew all about the 
strict rule that hostesses aren’t al- 
lowed to make dates with the serv- 
icemen they meet at the Canteei. 
But this lad was persistent. Every 
few minutes, he’d look down at his 
pretty partner and say: “Please, 
miss—please give me your name and 
address and phone number.” 

She’ finally shook her head very 
decisively: “I just can’t.” 

“Why?” 

"“Tt’s a civilian secret.”—This Wk 


This is not the first time our 
country has experienced a shortage 
of domestic help. Once, in the early 
1890’s, when cooks were at a prem- 
ium, a certain Washington social- 
climber resolved to hijack one from 
Mrs James G Blaine. Calling brazen- 
ly at the Blaine home, she asked 
to see the cook, and with the lure 
of higher wages, enticed her away. 

Later, at a social function, the 
social-climber was formally pre- 
sented to Mrs Blaine. “Oh, yes,” 
said that lady blandly, “I remem- 
ber—you once called on my cook!” 
—Wall St Journal. 

“ ” 

A 2-star gen’l, ret’g to camp one 
evening couldn’t produce his identi- 
fication. The rookie on guard duty, 
unimpressed, refused to let him 
pass thru the gates. Finally, the 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Bathing Beauty: A gal who 
has a lovely profile—all the way 
down. 


a) ” 


Sympathy is what one girl of- 
fers another in exchange for de- 
tails—Montreal Star. 


“ 9 


“It is easy enough to rattle 
sabers when you know you are 
not eligible to use them on the 
battlefield —Wesleyan Christian 
Advocate. 


“é ” 


If Moses had been a commit- 
tee, the Israelites would still be in 
Egypt.—J B WHucuHes, American 
City. 











exasperated gen’l bent forward, 
pointed to the stars on his shoul- 
ders and bellowed, “Do you know 
what these mean?” 

“Sure,” popped the rookie. “You 
got two sons in the service.”—Dis- 
abled American Veteran. 








